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Progress ? 


OW that the shouting has died, but before the echo of 1950 fades quite 
N away, we should do well to consider what real achievement it will 
henceforth represent. Up and down the country there have been 
improvements in the library service of individual authorities ; but although 
these may have been stimulated by the Centenary they have been for the most 
part long planned and long needed, and in accordance with existing standards. 
It is one thing to put into practice ideals which have been acknowledged for 
years ; it is quite another to acquire new and loftier ideals in readiness for 
the next advance. And yet it seems possible that in one detail of our 
philosophy—dangerous and ill-used word—we may. have achieved this far 
more difficult and fundamentally important feat; we may have returned, 
in the hundredth year of our professional existence, to the twin paths of 
scholarship and literacy from which we had wandered so far, and for so 
long. Perhaps the truth is simply that the backward glances engendered by 
our Centenary mood lighted once more upon that former conception of 
librarianship, as a scholarly—rather than as a purely utilitarian—profession, 
which faded so early and so completely from the field of public library 
service, and that as a result we have become aware of wasted opportunities 
and delights which have passed us by. However it may be, there are signs 
at last of a return of this spirit to librarianship. One hears, for example, 
unless it be just wishful fancy, far less talk of the futility of including 
English literature as an examination subject. Perhaps its opponents have 
been mollified by the concessions to utility in the current syllabus, but it is 
more satisfying to believe that there is abroad a new realisation of the 
cultural value of “pure” literature, and of the value of culture to the 
practicing librarian; an awareness that an acquaintance with English literature 
is not only subject knowledge, any more than a knowledge of elementary 
mathematics is of use only to the technical librarian. 

The renaissance, if such it is, was appropriately heralded by Dr. Savage 
and his Librarian-Critic, and the annus mirabilis itself was ushered in by 
Mr. Holliday with a consideration of the literary style of library text-books, 
and by implication the standards of literacy of their writers. Who ever 
before had thought to assess our text-books by such standards? Who even 
noticed their shortcomings, save to criticize their facts and their figures, and 
the hoariness of their illustrations? 
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We have been called “ the handmaidens of literature,” and the profession 
could once have worn the title proudly ; but for some time we have not 
even understood what a proud title it was. It has been the height of our 
ambition to be regarded as oilers of the wheels of industry, and we are 
beginning to perform that function tolerably well, but the effort involved 
is consuming all our energies. We must remember that however much we 
may help the scientist to make life possible—and theoretically the possibility 
of a full life increases daily—it is also our function to help the artist and 
the poet to make life worth-while. 

If in 1950 we won no other benefit than the recovery of this lost half 
of our birthright, then we have not celebrated our Centenary in vain, and 
we shall be a far better equipped profession in the future than we have been 
in the immediate past. 


Fallen Idols 
R. C. BENGE 


CONOCLASM is out of fashion. A recent editorial in the Library 
Assistant lamented the fact and inferred that young librarians are there- 
fore less active than their seniors who enlivened earlier numbers of this 

journal with exhilarating attacks on professional blimpery. Those were 
undoubtedly the days, but your contemporary iconoclast requires his idols— 
and where are they now? 1950 is a far cry from 1921—and amongst the 
ruins in our landscape the iconoclast is a ludicrous and irrelevant figure who 
beats about him in vain. There are no more larger than life father-figures 
to assail, and now that our elders are pathetically life-size, such a reaction is 
inevitable, and your young librarian is more anxious for something positive 
to be done than for any more to be said, because it has all been said before 
only too often. It follows that as a profession our passionate and pimply 
days are over and something more is required of us. 

We should therefore never repeat well-worn ideas without considering 
what might be done now and what is being done. Certain aims and purposes 
(once very startling) have become generally accepted and are doubtless 
repeated at library schools: they are nevertheless still far removed from the 
state of affairs in most of our libraries. In the past the prophet’s mantle 
sat somewhat absurdly on the shoulders of the local government official 
because so rarely was he able to realise even part of his ideals for a library 
service. Possibly the idealist turned cynic and one heard no more of him. 
Accordingly so many familiar ideals remain just proposals and are likely to 
remain so because they largely depend on new legislation. So for example 
recently an excellent article by Mr. Smith outlined the advantages of subject 
specialisation within a library system. But where do the resources exist for 
it to be carried out? For this reason the old idea of the A.A.L. as a ginger 
group is inadequate because the Library Association itself is now quite 
sufficiently alive. Who would call the McColvin Report a reactionary 
document? The L.A. “Proposals” are quite far enough ahead of present 
realities. It is pointless to repeat ideas which nobody is in a position to 
carry out. The Library Assistant may have a function as a forum for 
younger assistants but the most important issue is the relation of a live 
profession to society generally rather than any internal division within the 
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Association. The idea of the A.A.L. as an organisation still somehow 
separate is most puzzling to new members. Similarly it seems unfortunate 
that there are four or five bad library periodicals instead of one good one. 
We are parochial enough without all these fiddling differences. 

I have suggested that a satisfactory national library service can only 
come from a new Public Libraries Act, and this involves a wait of anything 
up to twenty years, according to the influence of imponderable factors beyond 
our control. It is important therefore to concentrate on less fundamental 
but immediate remedies because the larger issues have been agreed upon 
and await national action. We might, for example, begin by setting our own 
house in order. A recurring source of complaint is that the profession lacks 
true internal vitality as distinct from formal democracy. We all know the 
laments about the annual conference which nobody can attend except the 
privileged and pompous few. (Incidentally the position is slightly improved 
by the new by-law). The Ordinary Member is not drawn into the life of 
the Association. In spite of notices in the L.A. Record he just does not know 
what the L.A. Council is doing and rashly assumes it must be doing nothing. 
(For instance, there must be a story behind the simultaneous appearance of 
two schemes of centralised cataloguing after half a century’s discussion, yet 
nobody bothers to explain to the Ordinary Member, and bewilderment is 
the result). 

What is required then, is a united effort throughout the profession to 
carry out agreed aims, and as individuals we should concentrate firstly on 
immediate problems and secondly on being thoroughly aware of what the 
Association is doing on wider issues. The desirability of a P.R.O. has been 
advocated often enough but what is also required is information within the 
Association. In any voluntary organisation a vigorous minority should push 
and prod the majority who are invariably apathetic and sceptical. The 
following proposals are tentative and by no means original, but they seem 
to me still important :— 

(1) Every division of the A.A.L. should arrange for one or more mem- 
bers to make it their business to know what is going on in the L.A. Council 
and in the profession generally and to bring it home to other members 
either by allotted periods at meetings or by some other means. 

(2) One or more members of the staff of every library system should 
make themselves responsible for driving their colleagues to meetings and for 
keeping them aware of wider professional activities. 

(3) Every library staff should agitate for more assistants to be sent both 
to the Annual General Meeting and to the Annual Conference. It is 
evident that so much more could be done Jocally in this respect. The two 
members who usually go to the Annual Conference represent the Local 
Authority and not the members of the Association. They are not therefore 
delegates and the question of representation at the A.G.M. is really a 
separate matter. Improvement will come not from organisation alone, but 
also from pressure from below and a lively rank and file. 

(4) Members should contribute articles to the professional press on 
immediate practical problems ; they should describe new projects and new 
gadgets. So many routine problems still remain to be solved. For example, 
we still lack an economical method of reserving books or a satisfactory 
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vertical file for individual pamphlets. Why should these matters be left to 
Americans and commercial firms? 

I suggest that efforts along these lines might do something to cure a 
frustration which undoubtedly exists. And if it be said that there’s nothing 
new in all this, then all I can say is, “ That is where we came in.” 


Library Service in Tasmania 
L. MILBURN 


ASMANIA is the smallest of the Australian states, an island no bigger 

in area than Scotland, with but two large centres of population—Hobart 

and Launceston. Its history has been short, eventful and unhappy. 
Although discovered by Abel Tasman in 1642 and named by him Van 
Diemens Land, after the Governor of the Dutch East Indies at that time, 
it was not settled until 1803. Colonised by free English emigrants, it later 
had the misfortune to be chosen as the prison land of those sentenced to 
transportation from Britain. The story of those dark days does not concern 
us here ; eventually in the year 1853 the colonists, after strenuous protest 
and against much opposition, succeeded in persuading the home government 
to abandon its policy, and the flow of convicts ceased. Wan Diemens Land 
became Tasmania and the evil shadow of human misery was lifted from the 
face of the land. 

It was at this period, actually in 1849, that a subscription library was 
founded in Hobart. The Tasmanian Public Library, as it was called, had 
an uncertain life, for the small government subsidy was withdrawn in 1867 
and the library was obliged to close its doors. But three years later it 
reopened under joint government and municipal control, a dual system which 
still continues to-day. At the same time subscription libraries arose in 
smaller centres, notably at Launceston, and other libraries of a different 
type came into existence. Among these the most important was the library 
of the Royal Society of Tasmania, which to-day possesses an excellent 
collection of scientific works, especially in the form of periodical literature. 
The library of the University of Tasmania is of much more recent date, 
but is developing rapidly in relation to its function in the field of research. 

By the twentieth century Tasmania had succeeded in establishing a 
number of libraries serving the chief towns but attempting little or nothing 
for the public outside those areas. Moreover, these “public libraries” were 
all subscription libraries depending for income on the number of people 
who could afford to use them. It is not surprising that efficiency was limited 
and that stock and service suffered. Small independent units struggled on 
as best they could under constant financial strain with little prospect of 
improvement. The subscription system had served its purpose well in the 
past but was quite incapable of securing the proper development in a modern 
community. 

These dismal circumstances were duly recorded in 1935 in the famous 
report on Australian libraries by R. Munn and E. R. Pitt. In that report 
the moribund state of the Tasmanian public library service was accurately 
described: the Tasmanian Public Library, starved of funds, was “for a city 
of the size of Hobart . . . the poorest in Australia and New Zealand... . 
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Its local service poor, and its service to libraries outside the metropolis 
negligible.” Strong words indeed, but not used in vain for they had the 
desired effect. The public conscience was stirred and a movement to create 
interest in libraries and foster their growth in the state led to the foundation 
of the Free Library Movement. 

This body aimed at the provision of a free library service throughout 
the island. It persuaded the government to offer any municipality a subsidy 
in the form of books provided that authority was prepared to vote from its 
own funds a sum equivalent to a 4d. rate. In other words, the levy of a 4d. 
rate secured an equivalent amount in books from the State, through the 
agency of the Free Library Movement. 

The scheme began operation in 1941 and proved astonishingly successful. 
The next step was to co-ordinate these activities with the already existing 
library system, so that there should be one authority interested in the provi- 
sion of libraries throughout the state. The only other body attempting to 
provide such service was the Tasmanian Public Library, and in 1943 this 
was transformed into the State Library of Tasmania, which took over the 
operations of the Free Library Movement and became the central authority 
for all public library affairs, with ample financial support from the 
government. 

Since 1943 the rural library service has been particularly active. At that 
time six rural areas had come into the scheme, but by 1949 there were 
thirty-four participants. At the same time the State Library has a very 
different character from its predecessor, the Tasmanian Public Library. Its 
central reference‘library and the Hobart lending library would not now be 
described as “incredibly poor,” if the annual issues of 13,939 and 132,031 
respectively are any criterion. In addition the State Library operates a 
documentary film service and a music circulating library ; recorded music 
recitals are held regularly and are keenly appreciated by the public. 

Adult library needs are now well served, but the children have not 
been forgotten, indeed they have been provided for specially. The Lady 
Clark Memorial Children’s Library has as its object the provision of books 
to children in all parts of the state, and as in the case of the ordinary rural 
service operates from headquarters at the State Library. In 1948/49 there 
were forty-five children’s libraries among which 41,000 books were in 
circulation, with an issue of 121,121. 

Thus in a few years has been created a state-wide library service for 
Tasmania. The achievement in so short a time is immense, and reflects 
great credit on all concerned, but it has not been won without cost. Such 
—_— expansion inevitably brings its own problems, and here the over- 

iding concern is accommodation. The State Library is no more than a 
fair-sized municipal library which has had to provide room on its premises 
for the activities of adult and juvenile rural library headquarters as well as 
space for a documentary film service, a bindery, and its own local services 
to the people of Hobart. The pressure is too great and the building cannot 
meet the demands made upon it. The solution would seem to be an entirely 
new library or else some drastic measure of decentralisation. The present 
situation cannot endure without risk of serious consequences to the operation 
of the whole system. Growth has been sudden and intense—now must come 
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a period of reorganisation. 

The library scene in Tasmania has indeed been transformed since 1935. 
Gone is the old subscription library idea, gone the poverty and indifference 
of pre-war days. Now there is an eager public appreciative of what has been 
done and anxious to use and enjoy the facilities provided. That this appre- 
ciation is very real I think the opening paragraph of the latest annual report 
of the State Library will testify: — 

“ Growth in the services of the State Library has been equalled only by 
the demand for them. To thousands of children and adults throughout 
Tasmania a library is no longer a place for others, but a part of their daily 
life. Ever-increasing numbers are finding real enjoyment in reading for 
recreation, information and enlightenment. Through the network of muni- 
cipal libraries, or the agency of the State Library, every person in this state 
has access to books.” 


Pay Collections 
R. P. TAYLOR 


UBSCRIPTION departments, book clubs, pay duplicate systems or 
rental collections, as they are variously described, have not so far been 
popular in Britain. Our public libraries are “free,” and have evolved 

in many cases from pioneer efforts dating from the days of struggling People’s 
and Mechanics’ Institutes. To-day, however, educational and cultural books 
are comparatively easily available to the public, in most cases from individual 
stocks, and if not, then through the co-operation between libraries which 
provide a service unsurpassed in any other country. 

But what of the borrowers who read for sheer enjoyment—who mark 
and digest reviews of Sinclair Lewis, Daphne Du Maurier, Somerset 
Maugham, Nevil Shute, etc., in Sunday Observers, Times and Chronicles, 
or in the daily papers, who pick their fancies with care, and wish, surely with 
reason, to seize upon them while still new and clean. Should they or should 
they not be ignored? Librarians will readily sympathise with borrowers 
who wish to study the classic fiction of other times, but the Bronte, Austen 
and Dickens novels were best sellers of their day. How does the service 
provided by Public Libraries for readers of present-day classics compare 
with that of subscription libraries? 

In most cases will not a librarian, often severely limited by his book 
fund and with little hope of improving it, balance his stock heavily on the 
educational side? This must result in the lean and hungry look of borrowers 
who are driven to suspect that “ all the ‘ good books’ are under the counter, 
hoarded by the staff for themselves and their friends,” also in long waiting 
lists for reserved books which in many cases will not be available for six 
months or more, by which time they may be ready for binding and will 
become absolutely unobtainable until they return. It can be assumed that 
only hardy borrowers will continue hopefully to reserve books. The rest, 
if they can afford it, will pay twenty-five shillings or so per annum to a 
subscription library which allows a free interchange of books at all its 
branches and will also provide a Postal Delivery service. 

So, why not pay collections in public libraries? Particularly in view of 
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the fact that many twopences for postage might be better spent in buying 
new books, and that the reserved books assistant would be freed for other 
duties. 

At first, the opposition from the public themselves would almost certainly 
be strong, but why provoke it in full blast? A gradual approach could be 
made by publicizing the pros and cons in quarterly bulletins, spread out 
over at least a year, to allow the storm to abate. The first bulletin could 
consist of an introduction explaining the subject, followed by another with 
the arguments against, third, by the arguments for, and lastly, the reasons 
for adopting the scheme, backed by library statistics and accompanied by a 
perforated ballot form so that active borrowers could state their opinions. 
In considering actual mechanics the financial details could fairly easily be 
calculated on such as the following basis: e.g., if the average price of a 
popular book is ten shillings or 120 pence, then the charge should be one 
—_ per day, so that the pay period would be 120 days, or four calendar 
months. 

The collection should be started on a small scale until demand shows 
the approximate number of duplicate copies needed, although an attempt to 
calculate this might be based on the possible reservations. Pay books would 
be duplicates, or extra to those on the general shelves, and could be indicated 
by displays of book covers or by lists. As regards the issuing of pay books, 
a gummed label could be placed above the date of issue in each book, clearly 
stating the terms. For the benefit of the staff the books could be distin- 
guished by a white horizontal stamp on the spine of the book, with the 
“free” date stamped on it and also on the inner gummed label. On reaching 
the “free” date the label and spine stamps could be cancelled by a black 
vertical stamp. 

To ensure pay books appearing on the shelves on the actual date of 
publication they should, of course, be ordered well in advance and also be 
allowed to escape the five weeks’ delay or more which occurs when the rule 
is that all new books be submitted for the approval of a monthly book- 
selection committee. 

Also, as the pay books become free, the general shelves should be 
frequently weeded. Here again, a subscription library will offer surplus stock 
for sale to its subscribers before selling them as second-hand copies, while 
the general rule of public libraries seems to condemn surplus books as 
suitable only for pulping, which implies that this is all they are fit for, or 
alternatively, that books in fair condition are being wastefully scrapped 
instead of being sold as literature. 

For evidence that pay collections could be advantageously adopted, 
refer to the 1937 L.A. Survey of Libraries. The section on United States 
libraries affirms that three-quarters of the libraries visited have pay collec- 
tions and are strongly in favour of them, and that most general stocks 
benefit considerably by the stream of popular books from them. 

So far, pay collections have not been widely tried in Britain, though 
there have been book clubs with annual subscriptions, more particularly in 
the North—a 1949 May issue of the Craven Herald reports that the Skipton 
Public Library Book Club is now more popular than ever before. However, 
an annual subscription might frighten many borrowers, whereas a flat rate 
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of id. per volume per day is not likely to be a hardship in days when 
cinemas, tobacco, beer or football pools may cost a weekly sum of anything 
from half-a-crown to half a week’s wages. 

The files of the L.A. Record, the Library World and the Library Assis- 
tant during the last ten years contain only two references to the subject, 
one on New Zealand which includes the information that at Palmerston 
North (where the number of books in the pay collection equalled those on 
the free shelves) the pay issues were seventy per cent. higher than those of the 
free shelves. The charge was twopence a fortnight and the receipts for 1939- 
40 were 11d. per head of the population. 

It is admitted that pay collections would not be necessary, given the 
provision of an ——— book fund, controlled by a librarian with the nerve 
to order sufficient duplicate copies of classic fiction, but these factors are 
rarely found together, and likely to remain so for a long time. Meanwhile, 
what is being done to fill the gap? The time may not yet be ripe for an 
experiment with pay collections, since the demand for well written fiction 
exceeds the published supply (and, here again, the subscription libraries 
score with their heavy pre-war orders in their favour)—but at least the 
time is ripe for an airing of the subject amongst assistants and future 
librarians as yet unbowed by responsibility and able to read good fiction 
for the pleasure of it. Before criticizing, let assistants check for themselves 
how many good novels and popular non-fiction can be found on the shelves 
of their own libraries within one or even two years from the date of 
publication. 


Students’ Problems 
A. J. WALFORD 


THE DECEMBER, 1950, EXAMINATIONS 


In order to make this survey of the L.A. examination papers 
as full as possible, within the space allowed, comments have been 
included on the two alternative papers in Group D—the Literature 
of Science, and the Literature of Social and Political Ideas. These 
will appear in the second half of the examination comments, in the 
March issue. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION . By R, L. COLLISON 


A regular and welcome feature of the papers set in this examination 
is the scope given for answers based on personal observation and under- 
standing, rather than for facts learned painfully from a text-book. Of the 
first paper, three out of the five + gave great opportunity for using 
first-hand knowledge of this ki “What is done in your library, apart 
from published lists and the normal catalogues the library possesses, to 
attract the general public to use it fully?” gave students an excellent chance 
to describe exhibitions and Book Weeks, outside advertising, lectures and 
discussion groups, newspaper articles, and a mass of other extension activities. 
An important point is raised in “ Discuss a system for the reservation of 
books. Would you exclude from such a system any sort of books? If so, 
explain why.” Here we have the problem of the best-seller and especially 
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the best-seller novels. Should the public be restricted in any way? Has not 
every reader the right to get the books he really wants? How else are readers 
to get hold of these books? Is it a legitimate use of public funds and staff 
time to use the reservation system for comparatively ephemeral material? 
If all books may be reserved, is not undue pressure likely to be brought to 
bear on the book-selection by the duplication of copies? 

In the second paper, on Classification and Cataloguing, the first question 
strikes home: “ A critic tells you he is unable to understand ‘ why you waste 
so much time in the study of classification.” What answer would you give 
to prove the time is not ‘ wasted’?” If the student has not already thought 
out the answer to this during his course of study, he may find it difficult in 
the space of one half-hour to show that classification is a living science 
which is developing daily, and that the art of sorting out books into their 
subjects and then placing them in a sequence which will bring out as many 
related aspects as possible is one of the finest duties which a librarian can 
perform for his readers. ‘How do you account for the fact that the 
majority of libraries of English-speaking countries use the Decimal Classifi- 
cation?” asks for the main advantages of the Dewey system, to which may 
be added the fact that many readers are now familiar with the numbers of 
their own subjects, and can be seen examining the items under these numbers 
in the various libraries they happen to visit. 

The third paper, on Reference Material, asks candidates to “ contrast 
the features of the new Chambers’ encyclopedia with those of the old one,” 
a question which should present no difficulty to those who have read the 
introduction to the present edition. Incidentally, similar but much more 
detailed information on the Britannica is given in the article on “ Encyclo- 
pedias ” in that work. 


REGISTRATION: Classification. 


A fair and remarkably well-balanced paper. In order to explain the 
classification scheme used in your library to a new junior (Q.1), avoid both 
technical phraseology and one-syllabled wording. Avoid, too, the temptation 
to concentrate on the notation at the expense of the rest. Only roman letters 
and arabic numerals in notations? (Q.2). In that case, Ranganathan’s 
symbols are suspect. Query the validity of this theory, for a notation can 
be complicated enough with upper and lower case caps., not to mention 
italics. And what of the U.D.C. and colon symbols, as further complications? 

Q.3 was a chestnut (“ Many subjects are capable of division by more 
than one characteristic ....”). Literature, biography, music, architecture, 
history, etc., may serve as examples of subjects divisible in this way. Devotees 
of Colon should have rubbed their hands over this question. Centralized 
classification in the U.K. (Q.4) was another familiar theme. It is perhaps 
safest to state at the outset that public libraries are the chief subject for 
discussion, with Dewey as the scheme, and B.N.B. as a means of centrali- 
zation. Consistency in classifying books (Q.5) is only partly secured by 
using some such code as Merrill’s. Much also depends on the local indexing 
and observance of decision. Savage’s Manual, pp. 86-89, throws some useful 
light on this aspect. 

In Q.6 the examiners took a leaf out of the Advanced Classification 
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book and asked for a comparative treatment of Music in Dewey and Brown. 
There was no room for woolliness here. In neither scheme do the schedules 
allow for separation of music scores from musical literature. In discussing 
the Auxiliary Numbers of Places in U.D.C. (Q.7), the tendency is to over- 
look (1), (2) and (3). Why Auxiliary Numbers of Race and Nationality as 
well? Such numbers as (=927) for Arabs, (=8) for Slavs, and (=96) for 
Negroes are very necessary in this modern world of race consciousness and 
minority issues. 

Q.8 asked for definitions, main classes and examples of ten headings. 
““Anthropogeography” is a Bliss term (Class K), while ” Rhetoric ’—not to 
be confused with “ Oratory "— has the wider meaning of “ the art of literary 
composition.” Q.10 was a straightforward question on the Bliss Systematic 
Auxiliary Schedules (see Phillips’s Primer), while Q.9, on main class order, 
gave the student of Cutter, as well as Bliss, the opportunity to shine. 

PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION. 

1. 728 2. 301.15,or 137. 3. 641.1 4. 725.82 
5. 229.9 6. 942.12. 


REGISTRATION: Cataloguing. By F. C. KENNERLEY 


This was not a difficult paper, provided that candidates had studied 
more than the topics listed in the syllabus. QQ.2, 4 and 6 covered subjects 
not mentioned in the syllabus, and Q.1 is doubtful on this point. Q.1 was 
a memory test, the necessary information being supplied by Sharp and 
Norris. Q.2 was similar, being adequately covered by Sharp, except for 
the A.L.A. rules for author and title entry (2nd ed., 1949), and the Vatican 
code (for which see Mann, and the introduction to Sears, 6th ed.). The 
preliminary edition of the A.L.A. rules should also have been mentioned. 
This is covered very well in Sharp. 

The first part of Q.3 was straightforward ; the second part called for 
more thought and knowledge. One means is to use an author catalogue in 
place of the author index, in which case entries for individual plays, poems, 
etc., and individual music scores can be omitted from the classified file. A 
better method is to use a name catalogue. Provided that they were classed 
together and not split up under subjects, biographies could also be omitted. 
Q.4 called for a knowledge of filing rules. Sharp deals with the subject 
briefly but the best authority is the A.L.A. rules for filing catalog cards. 
The usual order of entries under the same initial word of the heading is: 
Person, Place, Subject, Title, with subject entries for the first two filing 
immediately after the respective author sequences. Arrangement under one 
personal name calls for consideration of different persons (including 
pseudonyms) with the same name, and then the order of entries under one 
person. Modern practice is to arrange all entries under one person in title 
order, whether the writer is author, joint author, editor or translator (except 
for classic and voluminous writers), whereas earlier practice was to arrange 
in separate sequences. Entries about the person always come last. The order 
of arrangement when the personal name is a forename should also have been 
given, and the basic alphabetizing rule mentioned. 

Q.5 was a gift. Q.6 is a type of question which is now appearing 
regularly ; it should have been another source of easy marks. It favoured 
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the student who had also studied bibliography. Q.7 was rather vague. 
Definition seems to be called for “ to show understanding of the terms used.’” 
The terms should have been given in the approved order, and the recognized 
(not home-made) abbreviations listed. Q.8 was again rather vague, as it 
was not clear whether the whole subject of music cataloguing was to be 
dealt with or only the author entry. It should have been pointed out that the 
A.A. Code is inadequate on this topic. Q.9 was a text-book question—the 
book being Savage. 

The book titles in Q.10 were not difficult. Suggested answers: — 
(a) Pottery, with references from synonyms, and Collecting ; (b) Sheep, with. 
references from Agriculture ; and Livestock ; (c) Sun, with references from 
Solar Physics ; Physics, Solar ; Solar System ; and Astronomy ; (d) Contract 
Bridge, with references from Bridge ; and Card Games ; (e) Psychiatry, with 
references from Psychology ;and Psychotherapy; (f) Heating and Ventilating, 
with references from Engineering ; Sanitation ; Air ; and references between 
Ventilating and the heading chosen; (g) Brighton, with references from 
Sussex; and Architecture, British; (h) Universe, with references from 
Cosmology ; Astronomy ; and Earth; (j) Thermodynamics, with references 
from Dynamics ; Heat ; and Physics ; (k) Social Sciences—Study and teach- 
ing ; with references from Sociology ; and Teaching. 


REGISTRATION: Practical Cataloguing. By F. C. KENNERLEY 


With the exception of Q.5 this was an easy paper, apart from the time 
factor. There is a unanimous feeling among candidates that insufficient. 
time is allowed in this paper ; this is hardly conducive to good cataloguing. 
Suggested answers :— 

Q.1. Main entry: Great Britain. Treasury. Committee on houses of 
outstanding historic or architectural interest. Added entries: nil. Author 
index: entry as above. Entry or reference for chairman of Committee ; 
references from Treasury and name of Committee. Subject index: Houses. 
—Historic ; Houses—Architecture ; Architecture—Houses ; Historic Houses. 

Q.2. Joint-authorship. Main entry: Kardiner, Abram, and others. 
Names of collaborators may be given in the title or in a note (the latter is. 
more usual). The fact that it is a reprint should be mentioned in a note. 
The date though on the back of the title-page, need not be bracketed in the: 
entry. If the main entry is at 301.15 (Social psychology), give added entry 
at 137 (Personality). Author index entries for all collaborators. Subject 
— Social Psychology. 301.15 ; Psychology, Social. 301.15 ; Personality. 

Q.3. Another joint-authorship. Main entry: Halliday, Evelyn G.—, 
and Noble, Isabel T.—. Refer in the classified file between 641.1 (Food 
values), the main entry, and 543.1 (Food chemistry), or give the latter added 
entry. Author index: for both authors. Subject index: Food—Chemistry ; 
Cookery—Food values ; Chemistry of Food ; Food—Analysis. Date: [n.d_]. 

Q.4. Main entry under the author. Again, no indication of date. 
Precede the series note by (Half-title:). A series entry is required and a series. 
editor reference. Subject entry: Theatres. See references from Opera 
Houses; and Playhouses. See also references from Architecture; and 
Theatre. 
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Q.5. Very difficult, because of insufficient information. As the candi- 
date has not access to reference books, all the facts should be clearly before 
him. Was it an Apocryphal book or not? Was it Old or New Testament? 
Assuming the former, the main entry is: Bible. Old Testament. Apocryphal 
books. Cave of treasures. References from Old Testament ; Apocryphal 
Books ; Cave of Treasures ; and from the supposed author, under each form 
of his name. Also added entry for the translator. Subject entry: History, 
Ancient ; with references from Ancient History ; and World History. 

Q. 6. Main entry under Froom, Frederick J—. In regard to the 
imprint, it is worth noting that Idle is a suburb of Bradford, so that in fact 
only two places of publication are given. Subject entry: Poultry (District), 
London. Subject references from London ; and London (City of London). 


REGISTRATION : Assistance to Readers. 


Section B of this paper may have caused an initial alarm, for it required 
a fairly detailed knowledge of a number of reference tools. But the choice 
was so generous (3 of 7, plus a choice within each question) that no consci- 
entious student need have despaired. Q.7 calls for attention. it asked for 
the bibliographies which would be most useful in obtaining information on 
5 of 6 queries. I suggest the following 

(a) editions of the works of aad Gide: La librairie francaise, 1933-45: 
Auteurs; and Supplement, 1946-48 ; 

(b) books on Scandinavian peasant costume: Hiler’s Bibliography of 
costume ; 

(c) a list of modern American detective stories: Fiction catalog, 1941 ; 
and supplements (C.B.I. is less good, having no national breakdown of the 
appropriate heading); 

(d) plays for a female cast: British Drama League. The player’s library 
{indication under each play, but no separate list); 

(e) editions of the works of Victorian Poets: Reference catalogue. 

(f) list of books on sewage: Catalogue of Lewis’s . . . Library. 
Candidates were further asked to describe two of the above bibliographies. 

Q.6 called for a description and criticism of four general atlases used 
by reference librarians (see Roberts, chapter 12); Q.10—for a list and very 
brief description of “the main groups which comprise the publications of 
the United Nations Organization ” (see Guide to the Collections ms. PP. 49-53). 
Q.8 was a searching question. Those who have experimented with the 
diagram on p. 90 of the A.A.L. Guide, part I, should have welcomed it. 

Section A demanded a knowledge of present practice and trends (and 
incidentally illustrated the lack of an up-to-date text-book on these subjects). 
Five essential reference works for the Information Centre? (Q.1). Here are 
ten: Citizen’s Advice Notes; Voluntary Social Services ; Annual Charities 
Register; Municipal Year Book; Willing’s Press Guide : ; Whitaker’s 
Almanack ; the local directory ; A ‘B.C. ; a local atlas or map ; Everyman's 
Own Lawyer. 

The Sheffield example is only one of several Midland ventures for the 
co-operation of public, university and special libraries in reference services 
(Q.2): the question certainly gave the non-Londoner an opportunity to air 
his knowledge. The training ot adult readers (Q.4) was a topic which gave 
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the university and special library assistant an equal opportunity with his 
public library colleague of drawing from his experience. Subject speciali- 
zation schemes such as those for London and for the South-Eastern Region 
were the burden of Q.3. Q.5 was for those who keep an eye on professional 
trends and have noted the formation of the new Section of the Library 
Association, as announced in the November Record. 


REGISTRATION : Organization and Administration. 
By B. C. BENNETT 


Q.1. on methods of documentary reproduction was surely completely 
out of context. This subject is included in section B (Bibliography and 
Documentary Reproduction) and was not a fair question here. The other 
three questions in the general section were straightforward. Q.2, on hours 
of opening of the particular type of library in which the candidate worked, 
and the problems involved, could lead to a good discussion answer. The 
five items for the agenda of a library staff meeting (Q.3) could have been 
selected from a wide field if the function of this body as a medium for 
dealing with routine trivialities had been appreciated. Some interesting 
discussion on Q.4 was possible as there is much cleavage of opinion between 
the tendency to staff the service points with “counter hands” and pass all 
enquiries to the trained “ Readers’ adviser”; or, on the other hand, to have 
a senior assistant dealing directly with the reader as he presents his book 
for discharge. The first is ideally the best, but readers are conservative folk 
and like to put their enquiries to the member of staff with whom they first 
come into contact. They often resent being shunted to someone else and 
having to repeat their request to an “ expert.” 

The municipal questions were both interesting and fair. Q.5 on rules 
and regulations and by-laws, could have been answered as far as the scope 
of the rules was concerned by any candidate familiar with his own library’s 
rules or the “models” laid down in the various text-books. By-laws have 
the force of law and are considered essential for dealing with the rare 
difficult case, but how often are they invoked, and how many library 
assistants even know the procedure for apprehending an offender? There 
are various formule for ascertaining the size and stock of libraries when 
given the number of the population to be served, and a medium-sized branch 
will be wanted to fulfil the requirements of Q.6. The large number of 
children will demand a separate Junior room while the good travel facilities 
to the central library would rule out the necessity for a reading room or a 
comprehensive reference stock. Here was an opportunity for planning a 
single floor library of two main departments, adult and junior served from a 
common counter, with suggested stock of 11,000 adult and 4,000 junior books 
and a staff of five. 

Of the county library questions, Q.7 dealt with the controversial issue 
of the independence of the library committee in future legislation. The 
present subservience to the education committee may be a barrier in some 
counties, but do not the advantages of the backing of that committee with 
its resources and facilities outweigh the loss of prestige? Any future legis- 
lation would probably be bound up with the nationalisation of the library 
service and, as the Ministry of Education would be the body concerned, it 
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is most unlikely that breaking away from county education committees 
would be considered. A step by step answer was called for in Q.8, to 
describe the processes from the securing of the lease to the opening of the 
library. The operative words in this question were “part-time” and indicated 
nothing very elaborate in the way of premises or their fitting up. 

The special and university questions seemed particularly specialised, 
and a municipal library assistant would hesitate either to answer or comment 
on them. Abstracting (Q.9) is playing an important part in the industrial 
libraries and the problem is generally to keep up-to-date with the work. 
It would be necessary for the editor of the bulletin to be responsible for the 
choice of articles and then for him to enlist the help of experts in the 
various departments to do the actual work of abstracting. As it is most 
desirable that periodicals in special libraries should be available for consul- 
tation at all times, the answer to Q.10 seems to be “bind on the premises.” 
The employment of part-time student workers in university libraries (Q.11) 
is good for the students who thereby gain valuable experience, but a mixed 
blessing for regular members of the staff who have the responsibility of 
their training and supervision. 


REGISTRATION: History of English Literature. 


This unenterprising paper showed the importance of a good chrono- 
logical grasp of the course of English literary history. Thus, Q.1 required 
a knowledge of the chief contributors to the Arthurian legend “ prior to 
Chaucer.” Geoffrey of Monmouth, Wace (and with him, the French 
accretions), and Layamon are major figures ; of the 14th century alliterative 
poems on the subject, Gawain and the Green Knight is the best example. 
Q.4 dealt with the development of Elizabethan poetry “up to 1599”; this 
includes Marlowe, Spenser, the sonnets and earlier plays of Shakespeare ; 
but not Drayton, Daniel or Ben Jonson. It is important not to overlook 
the considerable volume of poetry that went into the Elizabethan drama, 
or the various verse forms used apart from the sonnet—blank verse, Spen- 
serian stanza, decasyllabic couplet, lyric, etc. Thirdly, there was Q.5, on 
the Elizabethan drama between 1616 (the date of Shakespeare’s death) and 
1642 (when the theatres were closed)—largely a matter of authors and titles. 
Finally, a gift for the North, Q.7: “Trace the course of Scottish poetry 
during the eighteenth century.” The survey should include James Thomson 
{hardly a typical Scot), Allan Ramsay, Fergusson, Macpherson, and Burns— 
but not Scott. 

To compare and contrast the poetical writings of Chaucer and Langland 
is, basically, to compare The Canterbury Tales with Piers Plowman, their 
importance as social documents, the light they throw on the clergy of the 
time, their use of characterisation, their verse forms. In the case of Chaucer, 
we will do well not to ignore earlier poems, particularly allegories. In Q.8 
the contrast is between Goldsmith and Sheridan; it called for a fairly 
detailed appreciation which should have come easily to the playgoer. 

Q.3 dealt with four Renaissance prose writers, while the only question 
on the novel (Q.10) called for an essay on either H. G. Wells or Aldous 
Huxley (both of whom are much else besides novelists). In Q.9 a distinction 
needed to be drawn between James Thomson, the author of the City of 
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Dreadful Night, and Francis Thompson, who wrote the Hound of Heaven. 

The one question which called for serious reflection was Q.6, which 
asked for discussion of the statement that “the Augustan Age in English 
Literature was an era of self-criticism.” “Self” is a little misleading here, 
and I do not think it fair to present the Registration candidate with a sentence 
such as this, torn from its context. “The reform of morals and the refine- 
ment of manners” is a better way of phrasing the aspirations of the 
Augustans. Addison and Steele, Pope and Swift are the leading exponents. 
The period?—1689 to the end of the eighteenth century. 


Active Divisions 


The most interesting reading for me this month amongst the Divisional 
reports was the account in the Kent Newsletter for December of the 
Chatham Public Library. Born in 1903, it had not progressed beyond 
the indicator until 1943. In that year it also reclaimed its Reference Library 
which had been discontinued almost immediately after the opening of the 
library. However, wonders have now been wrought and a very different 
state of affairs exists to-day with promise of much to follow. 

From Yorkshire comes news of the difficulties of the small industrial 
town. Mr. Boardman, Librarian of Rotherham, discussed the fight against 
“atmospheric pollution” and its effect on binding and replacements. It is 
a case where cleanliness does not cost nothing. An interesting point was 
made of how the gregarious nature of work in some districts leads to the 
gregarious use of leisure and how reading suffers because it is a solitary 
pursuit. 

In the East Midland Division the theme for their November meeting 
was “ Now and the next 100 years.” Mr. Livesey visualised a national 
library service linked with the education authorities but still administered 
by local authorities. Mr. South looked forward to a future when county 
services would not be cheap and when they would have their own central 
pools of books. Mr. Mason believed that special libraries would have 
central bureaux of information on special subjects to which information 
would be sent by teleprinter. Shall we see an inter-library teleprinter service 
linking all major libraries? 

The South-Eastern Division had a film show for their meeting, also in 
November, when 8 films were shown. The Greater London Division mean- 
while heard Miss Manuel talking of her experiences as an interne librarian 
at Rochester, N.Y. Her highly interesting and amusing talk was given 
added interest by the presence of Dr. Lancour of Illinois Library School. 
Mention must also be made of the latest publication venture by the Greater 
London Division. The “Union List of Bibliographies” reflects the greatest 
credit on all concerned with its production and is not only a finding list for 
the London area but also a most useful bibliography of bibliographies. 
Copies should be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Division (Maida 
Vale Branch Library, Sutherland Avenue, W.9., price 5/-), and not from 
the A.A.L, Publications Officer, please! 

Finally, to Bristol and District Division, where Mr. Tighe, President of 
the A.A.L., spoke on the past and future work of the Association. He 
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stressed the educational work of the Association and the value and popularity 
of its correspondence courses. 


GP.R. 
Books for Students 


Osborne, Edgar and Sharr, F.A. County Library Practice: A Manual for 
Students, 1950. (Library Association, 10s. 6d., 8s. to members, post free). 


If examination candidates ever wish to quote a book which demonstrates 
the function and importance of a preface, this is the book. Three pages 
not only introduce the scope of the manual but establish basic principles 
by which to orientate one’s approach to county librarianship. One must 
admire both the skilled strategy whereby Mr. Osborne decided upon Mr. 
Sharr’s part in the authorship and the modest grace whereby, dare one say, 
age acknowledges youth. 

To those in county librarianship it is refreshing to read the logical 
comments upon the prevalance of “a certain amount of muddled thought 
. .. regarding the specific functions of a county library,” and one must first 
record that this book should not be passed over by those outside county 
librarianship. The modest sub-title should not be taken literally by, for 
example, part-time lecturers, some of whom have sorely tried the class 
discipline of young and enthusiastic juniors from county libraries by their 
outdated generalizations. 

The student will rejoice to see that this slim volume has but one 
hundred and thirty-six pages. Neatly packed with fact and figure they are 
refreshingly free from the padding characteristic of too many text-books 
and credit the reader with the ability to elaborate upon and to choose from 
more than one current method or principle. As classification, cataloguing, 
library history and law are well covered elsewhere, they are sensibly omitted: 
perhaps the authors have unknowingly launched us upon the ultimate 
manual, the loose-leaf version which can be constantly amended. Practising 
librarians will, if they be honest, appreciate this handy reference work at 
their side, not because it will answer every problem but because it presents 
a background of various methods against which a problem can be placed in 
perspective. County branch librarians will pull back their shoulders as they 
read the notes upon book selection; municipal librarians may read with 
relief of the present challenge of the rural areas, and the statistician may 
revel in the costing formulae. One reads this book with the feeling that one 
must read certain chapters again if only to satisfy that irksome echo of 
self-criticism of one’s own work. The sincerest compliment one can pay 
the authors is to wonder whether this book is going to be more troublesome 
for junior staff because it inspires their seniors, or vice versa. —_— 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


ASSISTANT required for small scientific library dealing with nutrition. 
Preferably with Inter B.Sc., with Chemistry and Biology. Previous library 
experience not essential. Typing desirable. Situation in house known as 
Walton Oaks in Tadworth area. Reply: Box No. 1. 
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